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Some Recent Addresses in the Field of Comparative Religion. — The Ameri- 
can Society of Comparative Religion announces the following series of papers 
for its monthly meetings from January to May : January 29, Rev. J. M. 
Meeker, Ph.D., Topic, "The Theistic Idea;" February 26, Rev. C. R. 
Blauvelt, Ph.D., Topic, " Theosophy and Christianity Irreconcilable ; " March 
26, Rev. R. H. McCready, Ph.D., Topic, "Buddhism;" April 30, Rev. Wm. 
H. Lawrence, Ph.D., D.D., Topic, "Thibetan Buddhism." 

The meeting in May is the annual meeting, and will be addressed by the 
Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., on a topic to be later announced. These meet- 
ings are held in the rooms of the University of the City of New York. 

The following course of lectures on the Religions of Japan is delivering 
at the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, by the Rev. Wm. Elliot 
Griffis, D.D. : I. Primitive Faith in Dai Nippon; II. Shinto, the Way of the 
Gods ; III. Confucianism in its Japanese Form ; IV. The Introduction of 
Northern Buddhism; V. Riyobu, or Mixed Buddhism; VI. Buddhism in its 
Missionary Development ; VII. Buddhism in its Doctrinal Evolutions ; 
VIII. Christianity of the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Centuries in Japan. 

Comparative Religion in American Universities. — An article on " The Need 
of Systematic Study of Religion in America" in the February number of 
The Biblical World stated that there were six institutions in America 
where Hierology could be studied. Since the preparation of that article 
and in consequence of its appearance the information has been obtained 
of two other universities to be added to the number above mentioned. Brown 
University has included in its corps of instructors William Byron Forbush, 
Ph.D., as Instructor in Comparative Religion. In addition to the course in 
Comparative Religion, instruction in the Philosophy of Religion and in the 
Christian Religion is given in the Philosophical department, while the Profes- 
sor of the Semitic Languages lectures on the Rise and Spread of Islam. 

Boston University claims to have the oldest permanent chair of " Compara- 
tive Theology and the History and Philosophy of Religion" in America. It 
was established under this name in 1874, and has been occupied from the 
beginning by President William F. Warren. A printed outline of lectures 
under the title of " The Religions of the World and the World-Religion " has 
been prepared, and is furnished to the student. The subject is divided into 
three parts : I. The Religious Phenomena of the World Historically Consid- 
ered. II. The Religious Phenomena of the World Systematically Consid- 
ered. III. The Religious Phenomena of the World Philosophically Consid- 
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ered. It is said of this course of lectures that " Missionaries on furlough have 
repeatedly expressed their high appreciation of its value It has helped to 
make some of the best missionaries now in the service of the church. It has 
rooted and grounded the faith of many a wavering mind." 

The Origin of Zoroastrianism and the Avesta. — From M. Darmsteter's re- 
cently issued third volume of his Avesta translation we select some passages 
which illustrate his theory of the historical origin of this book and the religion it 
contains. It need not be added that this bold theory has by no means gained 
universal acceptance among scholars. " At a very ancient period in Media, the 
Magi priesthood elaborated, upon a naturalistic basis similar to that found in 
the paganism of India, Greece and Rome, an original system, whose principal 
traits were dualism, the limited duration of the world, the resurrection, the 
cult of the pure elements, and the morality of labor. This system, perhaps 
not free from Semitic elements, spread from Media into Persia, and prevailed 
there under the Achemenidas. That was Zoroastrianism properly so called. 
No direct monument of it remains, though it is known to us indirectly by the 
inscriptions, by the testimony of the classics, and by the monuments of Neo- 
Zoroastrianism, which adopted its dogmas, but expressed them under a form 
peculiar to it which makes a complete renovation of religion." 

" The three centuries which followed the invasion of Alexander were a 
period of political and moral chaos. Anarchy reigned equally in minds and 
provinces. Zoroastrianism did not perish ; the creed, the cult, and the mem- 
ory of Zoroaster remained ; but as there was no sacred book, whose authority 
could be imposed (whether it be that such a book never existed, or that it had 
perished) there was no Zoroastrian orthodoxy. But it turned out that Alex- 
der, in breaking the barriers between East and West, had opened the way for 
the conflict of religions and of systems. The religious question was the order 
of the day, and took an importance which it had never had until then. Bud- 
dhists and Brahmans in the Eastern provinces, Greeks and Jews, established 
en masse in the West and in small colonies in all the provinces, must have 
more than once exchanged their views with Zoroastrians, and a propaganda, 
either voluntary or unconscious, aroused new light and new disquietude in 
every conscience and every mind. They had to choose between religions — 
formidable choice ; for ' at the day of great account (at the day of Resurrec- 
tion, Yasna xxx., 2) we receive the reward of the instruction we have adopted.' 
In the systems which from the four quarters of the globe spread into Persia, 
whether they aspired to conquer it, or filtered in by the gentle and irresistible 
action of daily commerce, Zoroastrianism found at the same time elements of 
repulsion and of attraction. Buddhism and Brahmanism were revolting to its 
practical and moral ideal, the one by the inertia of its asceticism, the other by 
its indifference to the affairs of the soul, both by the emptiness of a cult com- 
posed of superstitious practices, and last in the idolatry of Devas who had 
nothing to say to the conscience." 
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" Greece and Judea, on the contrary, brought a number of instructive nov- 
elties. It was not the Greek Olympus and its statued inmates that quickened 
the. sympathies of the adorers of Ormazd. Already Herodotus and Aristotle 
had recognized the identity of Ahura and Zeus, which the Sassanida? were 
destined later to proclaim on the roc . But it is the philosophy of Greece more 
than its religion which stirred Iranian thought ; not indeed all Greek philoso- 
phy, but Platonism, which was there also, as in Western Asia, ' the bond of 
alliance between the East and Greece.' And that which in Neo-Platonism 
beguiled the thinkers of Mazdeism, was what, at the same epoch, beguiled 
the Hellenizing Jews, namely, that Divine Intelligence, that Logos, detached from 
Divinity and interposed between it and the world. It was also that 
intelligible world, that world of ideas, heavenly and invisible prototype 
of mundane reality. We have seen how the world passed through an 
intelligible period before entering into sensible reality, and how in the 
train of the Iranian Logos, Vohu Mand, and in imitation of him, the 
other Amshaspands detach themselves to share the government of the soul 
and the world. Whatever may be the dryness and stiffness which scholars 
have given to the expression of the new conception, and whatever the schol- 
astic rigor they have spread over all Mazdeism, one cannot refrain for all that 
from admiring the good practical sense and spirit of moderation which pre- 
sided at the choice of divine abstractions and at their movement ; and when 
we take into consideration the Eons of the Gnostics and the Sephiroth of the 
Kabbala, which, though going out from the same point and set in motion by 
the First Intelligence, were engulfed in mystic nihilism, we shall understand 
why and how Mazdeism, alone with Christianity among all the religious sys- 
tems influenced by Plato, deserved to live." 

"Judaism offered to the Zoroastrians, in a quite different order, some sug- 
gestions not less fruitful. The Jewish book answered a certain number of 
questions to which Zoroastrianism had as yet no answer, or which it had never 
dreamed of putting. It borrowed from Judaism its solutions, and even its 
frame. We have seen how the Creation, the Deluge, the Patriarchs, the 
Division of Races, and Revelation found their Zoroastrian transcripts. It 
is possible that even the idea of the Avesta, of a revealed book, had been sug- 
gested by the Bible. The world had arrived at the hour when a religion 
without a book was no longer possible. This voluntary and conscious imita- 
tion showed itself yet otherwise than in the borrowings we have noticed ; it 
showed itself even in the division of the Avesta. That division of the twenty- 
one Nasks into three series : Data or Law, Gathas or Metaphysics, Hadha- 
mathra or Mixed Subjects, is the classic division of the Old Testament ; the 
Data corresponds to the Tora, the Law ; the Gathas to the Nebiim or Proph- 
ets ; the Hadha-mathra to the Ketubim or Mixed Writings. When Islam 
likened the Zoroastrians to " Peoples of the Book," it gave proof of a deep his- 
toric sense, and had solved before us the problem of the origin of the Avesta." 
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" Thus was framed in the first two centuries of the Christian era by an 
academic process, by a work of reasoning and reflection, a new religion which 
did not essentially differ from the ancient religion, which was nothing other 
than that religion ; but brought up to date, put into accord with new needs, 
armed against some and fortified by loans from others. Neo-Zoroastrianism 
presents the first example of that eclectic method later applied with so much 
success by derived sects, and which consists of fusing with its own doctrine 
the principal doctrines of the rival systems, in such a fashion as to present a 
greater whole, heir of all the truth, and of which the other systems seem no 
more than the partial reflex. Zoroastrianism was rich enough on its own 
proper ground to adopt all these novelties, and to adapt them without injury 
to its own proper physiognomy, and there are few examples of religious bor- 
rowing so harmoniously cast into the primitive mould." E. B. 



